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A  Mother's  Influence 


First    Part. 

The  yellow  fog  lay  thick  and  dim 
0  'er  London  city  far  and  wide  ; 

It  filled  the  spacious  parks  and  squares, 
Where  noble  lords  and  ladies  ride. 

It  filled  the  streets,  the  shops  were  dark, 
The  gas  was  burning  through  the  day 

The  monument'"  was  blotted  out, 
And,  lost  in  gloom,  the  river  lay. 

But  thicker  still,  and  darker  far. 
The  noisome  smoke-cloud  grimly  fell 

Amongst  the  narrow  courts  and  lanes, 
Where  toiling  people  poorly  dwell. 

No  sun  above,  no  lofty  sky, 
No  breezy  breath  of  living  air, 

The  heavy,  stagnant,  stifling  fog 

Crept  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

Down  seven  steep  and  broken  stairs 
Its  chill,  unwelcome  way  it  found. 

And  darkened,  with  a  deeper  gloom., 
A  low,  damp  chamber  under-gjound. 


■■  To  keep  in  menicry  the  g:reat  fire  of  1666,  in 
which  13,000  houses,  besides  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  were  destroyed. 
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A  glimmering  light  was  burning  there 

Beside  a  woman  on  a  bed  ; 
A  worn-out  woman,  ghastly  pale, 

Departing  to  the  peaceful  dead. 

Two  little  boys,  in  threadbare  clothes, 
Stood  pale  and  .trembhng  by  her  side, 

And  hstening  to  his  mother's  words, 
The  youngest  of  them  sadly  cried. 

The  elder  boy  shed  not  a  tear 

Nor  stirred  a  moment  from  his  place. 

But  with  a  corner  of  the  sheet 

He  wiped  his  mother's  cold,  damp  face. 

' '  Ah,  John  ! ' '  she  said,  ' '  my  own  deaf  boy, 
You  '11  soon   be  in  this  world  alone  ; 

But  you   must  do  the  best  you  can. 
And  be  good  -children  when  I  'm  gone. 

''And  listen,   John,  before  '  tis  night 
^  My  weary  spirit"  will  be  free  ; 
Then  go  and'  tell  the  overseer, 
For  he  must  come  to  bury  me. 

"You'll  walk  behind  my  coffin,  dears, 
There 's  little  more  I  have  to  crave. 

But  I  should  like  to  have  my  boys 
Just  drop  a  tear  beside  my  grave. 

'*  And  then  you  '11  have  to  leave  this  room. 
Because  the  rent  is  not  all  paid. 

Since  I  've  been  ill,  I  've  let  it  run  ; 
You  know,  I  've  barely  earned  your  bread. 


THE  WARNING. 


"I  don't  owe  much,  I  've  minded  that, 
And  paid  it  up,  though  hardly  pressed, 

The  man  must  take  the  httle  things, 
And  sell  the  bed  to  pay  the  rest. 

''I  've  mended  up  your  bits  of  clothes, 
It  is  not  much  you  've  left  to  wear, 

But  keep  as  decent  as  you  can, 
And  don't  neglect  the  house  of  prayer. 

"I  can't  speak  of  your  father,  John, 
You  know  that  he  has  been  my  death ; 

If  he  comes  back— you  '11  say  :  '  His  wife 
Forgave  him  with  her  dying  breath. ' 

"But  oh,  my  children  !  when  I  'm  gone, 
Do  mind  your  mother's  warning  well, 

And  shun  all  drinking,  swearing  ways. 
As  you  would  shun  the  pit  of  Hell. 

"  I  'm  going  to  a  happy  place. 
So  beautiful  and  dazzling  bright, 

'T  was  in  a  vision  or  a  dream. 
It  passed  before  me  in  the  night. 

"I  felt  my  spirit  caught  away 
From  all  the  crowd  of  toiling  folk, 

Above  the  cross  upon  St.  Paul's, 
And  far  above  the  fog  and  smoke. 

' '  And  higher,  higher  up  I  went 
Until  I  reached  a  golden  gate, 
Where  all  about  in  shining  rows 
I  saw  the  holy  angels  wait. 
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"At  once  they  bid  me  welcome  there, 
And  all  at  once,  bega  i  to  sing  : 

'  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord, 
For  thou  art  welcome  to  the  King. ' 

' '  Then  one  stepped  forth  and  took  my  hand 
And  spake  like  music,  passing  sweet, 

'  We  have  been  watching  for  thee  long. ' 
To  bring  thee  to  our  Master's  feet.' 

' '  Then  hand  in  hand  we  floated  on 
Through  glowing  fields  of  lovely  flowers, 

And  saw  ten  thousand  happy  souls 
At  rest  among  the  shining  bowers. 

''Our  Saviour  walked  among  them,  John, 

Most  beautiful  He  was  to  see. 
And  such  a  heavenly  smile  He  gave, 

Vv  hen  first  He  saw  poor,  worthless  me. 

''And  oh  !  the  gracious  things  He  spoke, 
I  could  hardly  believe  the  word  : 

'  Come  in,  thou  faithful  one, '  He  said, 
'  And  rest  thee  now  beside  thy  Lord.' 

' '  Then  all  around  I  heard  the  sound 
Of  joyous  voices  singing  praise. 

And  I  stood  there,  and  joined  the  song, 
And  looked  upon  His  blessed  face. 

"And  as  I  looked,  my  heart  grew  strong, 
And  then  I  fell  before  His  feet ; 

' Dear  Lord, '  I  said,  'I  pray  thee  send 
An  Angel  to  our  wicked  street. 


AN  ANGEL  COMMISSIONED. 


I  've  left  two  little  boys  to  stay 
And  get  through  that  bad  world  alone 
Much  I  fear  they  '11  miss  the  way 
And  never  reach  this  glorious  throne. 

''  'I  will,'  He  said,  and  then  He  calls 
A  beautiful  Angel  by  his  name, 

And  swifter  than  an  arrow  falls 
The  beautiful  Angel  to  Him  came. 

''He  stood,  and  smiled,  and  bowed. 
And  heard  the  summon  of  the  King, 

Then  turning  from  the  glorious  crowd' 
To  earth  he  came  on  joyful  wing, 

''  My  heart  was  filled  with  Heaven's  joys 
For  I  knew  tho'  dark  the  night  and  lono- 
the  day 

There  was  one  who  loved  my  darling  boys 
And  would  guide  them  safe  upon  the  way. ' 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  long  she  lay 
As  if  she  'd  entered  the  land  of  rest, 

Then  opened  wide  her  feeble  arms 
And  clasped  her  children  to  her  breast. 

"Goodb  y,  good  by,  my  children  dear, 
He  is  calHng  me  I  cannot  stay." 

And  as  her  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 

Died  down  in  weakness  she  passed  away. 

Out  from  the  din  of  the  wicked  street 
The  soul  of  the  poor  woman  arose. 

At  the  gates  of  pearl  the  Saviour  to  meet 
And  there  atide  while  eternity  rolls. 
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But  sadly  sobbed  the  little  boys, 
As  from  the  bed  of  death  they  crept ; 

Upon  the  floor  they  sat  them  down, 
And  long  and  piteously  they  wept. 

The  dreary  walls  around  them  closed. 
No  father  came  to  share  their  grief. 

No  friendly  neighbor  heard  their  cry. 
None  came  with  pity  or  relief. 

They  cried,  until  their  tears  were  spent. 

And  darker  still  the  chamber  grew  ; 
And  then  said  little  Christopher  : 

Now  mother's  dead,  what  shall  we  do  ?  '' 

Then  John  rose  up,  and  with  his  sleeve 
He  wiped  away  the  last  sad  tear, 

'*  Well,  we  must  go,  as  mother  said. 
And  tell  the  parish  overseer." 

''  But  won't  the  Angel  come  to  us  ?  " 
''I  cannot  tell  you, "  John  replied  ; 
''1  think  he  will, "  said  Christopher  : 
My  mother  saw  him  when  she  died. ' ' 

They  stumbled  up  the  broken  stairs. 
And  pushed  their  way  along  the  street. 

Whilst  out  of  sight,  an  Angel  bright 
Walked  close  behind  with  shining  feet. 

He  stood  beside  them  at  the  door, 
And  heard  the  growling  overseer. 

Then  touched  his  heart  with  sudden  smart, 
And  brought  an  unexpected  tear. 
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''Here,  lads,"  he  said,  "divide  this  bread, 

You  both  look  hungry  anyway  ; 
We  '11  see  about  the  body,  child, 

And  bury  it  on  Wednesday.  " 

The  hungry  children  ate  the  loaf, 
And  then  the  younger  brother  said  : 

"Our  mother  told  us  right,  you  see, 
That  all  was  true  about  the  bread. " 

"It  does  seem  so, "  was  John's  reply  ; 

"I  say,  Chris,  shan't  you  be  afraid 
To  go  and  sleep  at  home  to-night, 

All  in  the  dark  there  with  the  dead  ? ' ' 

' '  Why  should  we,  John  ?  Dead  folks  don't  hurt. 

She  would  not  hurt  us,  if  she  could  ; 
And  as  she  laid  upon  the  bed. 

She  looked  so  happy  and  so  good  I  " 

"Well,  come  down  then  — I'm  not  afraid." 
They  entered  in,  and  shut  the  door, 

And  made  a  bed,  as  best  they  could, 
And  laid  them  down  upon  the  floor. 

And  soundly  slept  those  little  boys. 
And  dreamt  about  a  far-off  land 

With  shining  bowers,  and  lovely  flowers. 
And  angels  flying  at  command. 

They  'd  never  been  beyond  the  town 
To  see  the  beauteous  works  of  God, 

Not  even  seen  the  daisies  spring 
By  thousands  on  the  level  sod. 
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They  had  not  seen  a  robin's  nest, 
Nor  plucked  a  violet  in  the  shade, 

Nor  stood  beside  a  running  brook. 

And  heard  the  pleasant  sound  it  made. 

They  had  not  seen  young  lambs  at  play, 
Nor  gleaned  among  the  autumn  sheaves, 

Nor  listened  to  the  pattering  sound 
Of  falling  rain  upon  the  leaves. 

The  cuckoo's  note  was  strange  to  them  ; 

They  'd  never  heard  a  wild  bird  sing. 
Nor  seen  the  yellow  cowslips  grow 

About  the  meadows  in  the  spring. 

Nor  had  they  run  with  rosy  boys 
At  early  morning  to  the  school, 

Nor  spent  the  pleasant  holidays 
In  catching  minnows  in  the  pool. 

Ah,  no !  and  yet  they  were  not  left 
With  nought  but  death  and  darkness  there, 

A  minister  of  love  was  sent 

In  answer  to  their  mother's  prayer. 

But  little  thought  those  orphan  boys 
When  to  their  wretched  bed  they  crept, 

That  all  the  night,  an  Angel  bright 
Would  watch  beside  them  as  they  slept. 

When  dimly  dawned  the  light  they  rose. 

Chris  looked  around  with  chattering  teeth  ; 
The  sheet  was  spread  from  foot  to  head, 

He  knew  his  mother  lay  beneath. 
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*'  Let 's  go  out  to  the  pump  ^nd  wash 

As  she  would  always  have  us  do  ; 
We  'd  better  mind  about  her  words 
I  think, ' '  said  John  ;  ' '  Chris,  what  say  you  ?  ' ' 

' '  Let 's  go, "  said  Chris  ;  ' '  besides  you  know, 
We  've  got  our  breakfast  now  to  find." 

They  went  out  in  the  narrow  street ; 
The  shining  Angel  went  behind. 

A  woman  at  the  baker's  shop 
Who  knew  the  children  of  the  dead. 

Was  touched  with  pity  as  they  passed, 
And  gave  them  each  a  roll  of  bread. 

"'  'Tis  true,"  said  Kttle  Christopher," 
''You  may  be  sure  the  Angel 's  come  ; 

She  never  gave  us  bread  before. 
No,  not  the  value  of  a  crumb. ' ' 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  to  that, 
The  promise  of  the  king  was  kept. 

And  every  night,  that  Angel  bright 
Stood  by,  to  gaard  thsm  as  they  slept. 

On  Wednesday  the  people  came 

And  took  the  woman's  corpse  away  ; 

Two  little  mourners  walked  behind 
And  saw  the  grave  wherein  it  lay. 

Fast  fell  the  tears  upon  their  cheeks. 
When  Httle  Christy  raised  his  eyes. 

And  said  :  "Oh,  mother  !  how  I  wish 
I  was  with  you  above  the  skies  !  " 
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*T  was  but  a  thought  passed  through  his  mind, 
When  soft  a  whisper  seemed  to  come  : 

''Be  patient,  httle  Christopher, 
You  are  not  very  far  from  home. ' ' 

The  minister  said  :  "Dust  to  dust ;  " 
And  then  the  poor  boys  left  the  place. 

Two  friendless  boys  in  London  town  ; 
Oh  !  was  not  theirs  a  hapless  case  ? 

They  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  then  went  home  to  sleep  once  more. 

And  in  the  morning  left  the  room, 
And  took  the  key  and  locked  the  door. 

They  found  the  landlord  at  his  house, 
And  said  :  "Please,  sir,  our  mother 's  dead, 

She  could  not  pay  up  all  the  rent. 
And  we  have  got  to  earn  our  bread. 

"But  please,  sir,  we  have  brought  the  key. 
And  left  some  thint  s  upon  the  shelf. 

And  there  's  the  blanket  and  the  bed, 
My  mother  thought  you  'd  pay  yourself." 

"And  so  she  's  gone  !  "  the  landlord  said, 
"And  you  are  left  to  face  the  strife  : 

Well,  I  will  say,  I  never  knew 
A  better  woman  in  my  life. 

"  Of  course,  I  '11  take  the  things,  my  boy. 
For  right  is  right,  and  so  I  must : 

But  there  's  a  shilhng  for  you  both  : 
You  '11  find  it  hard  to  earn  your  ciust. " 
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They  thanked  the  man,  and  left  the  house. 

"I  '11  tell  you  what  we  '11  do,"  said  John, 
"  This  shilling  here  will  buy  a  broom, 

We  '11  sweep  a  crossing  of  our  own.* 

*' We  won't  go  to  the  workhouse,  Chris, 
But  act  like  men,  and  do  our  best ; 

Our  mother  said  :  '  A  crust  well  earned. 
Is  sweeter  than  a  pauper's  feast.  '  " 

**  0  yes,   we  '11  work  hke  honest  boys. 
And  if  our  mother  should  look  down. 

She  'd  like  to  see  us  with  a  broom, 
And  with  a  crossing  of  our  own." 

Away  they  went  with  anxious  hopes, 
And  long  they  hunted  here  and  there 

Until  they  found  a  dirty  place 
Not  very  far  from  Leicester  Square. 

And  here  at  once  they  took  their  stand, 
And  swept  a  pathway  broad  and  neat. 

Where  ladies,  in  their  silken  gowns. 
Might  cross,  and  hardly  soil  their  feet. 

The  people  hurried  to  and  fro, 
And  'midst  the  jostle,  jar,  and  noise. 

And  thinking  of  their  own  aifairs 
They  hardly  saw  the  little  boys. 


i 


Thanks  to  Our  Heavenly  Father  that  he  has  put 
xt  into  the  hearts  of  benevolent  Christian  people,  in  our 
large  cities,  to  provide  comfortable  homes  for  such  out- 
casts, so  that  they  need  not  resort  to  any  such  uncertain 
and  hazardous  ways  of  earning  their  bread.  —Ed. 
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Not  so  with  all  ;  some  caught  a  sight 

Of  little  Christy's  anxious  eyes, 
And  put  a  penny  in  his  cap  :  ^ 

And  every  penny  was  a  prize. 

At  last  the  streets  began  to  clear, 
And  people  dropped  off,  one  by  one  ; 

''Let's  go,"  said  little  Christopher, 
"My  pocket  is  quite  heavy,  John." 

They  counted  up  the  pence  with  glee, 
And  went  away  to  buy  some  bread. 

And  had  a  little  left  to  pay 
For  lodging  in  a  decent  bed. 

Next  day  John  kept  his  crossing  clean. 
Swept  off  the  mud  and  left  it  dry, 

And  little  Christy  held  his  cap. 
But  did  not  tease  the  passers-by. 

And  many  a  one  a  penny  gave 

Who  marked  the  pale  child's  modest  way, 
Thus  they  'd  a  shilling  left  in  hand 

When  they  went  home  on  Saturday. 

The  woman  at  the  baker's  shop, 
In  kind  remembrance  of  the  dead. 

Had  found  the  boys  a  lodging  place 
Where  they  could  have  a  decent  bed. 

"  Let's  go  to  church,"  said  Christopher, 
"She  'd  be  so  glad  to  see  us  there  ; 

You  recollect  she  often  said  : 

'  Boys,  don't  forget  the  house  of  prayer  ! '  '* 
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*'We  're  very  shabby,"  John  rephed, 
"And  hardly  fit  for  such  a  place  ; 

But  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
To  polish  up  my  hands  and  face." 

Clear  rung;  the  bells  that  Sabbath  morn 
As  they  went  briskly  up  the  street ; 

And  out  of  sight   the  Angel  bright 
Walked  close  behind  with  shining  feet. 

Some  idle  boys,  who  played  about, 

Threw  stones  and  mocked  as  they  went  in'; 
"Aye,  let  them  mock  away,"  said  John, 
We  need  not  care  for  them  a  pin. ' ' 

A  lady  watched  them,  as  they  sat, 

And  when  the  service  all  was  done. 
Said  :  "  Do  you  go  to  Sunday  school  ?  " 

No,  ma  *am,  but  we  should  like, ' '  said  John. 

She  told  them  both  the  place  and  time  ; 

They  went  that  afternoon  to  school ; 
The  boys  were  playing  in  the  street, 

And  said  to  John,  "You  are  a  fool 

"To  go  to  that  old,  stupid  place  ; 

We  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  th^^L. " 
Said  John  :  "  I  mean  to  be  a  man. 

And  that 's  the  trick  I  'm  aiming  at. " 
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Second  Part. 

The  second  week  was  bleak  and  cold, 
A  drizzlinu:  rain  fell  day  by  day, 

And  with  their  wet  umbrellas  up 
The  people  hurried  on  their  way. 

And  no  one  thought  about  the  boys 
Who  patiently  stood  sweepins:  there  ; 

And  sometimes  over  Christy's  face, 
There  fell  a  shade  of  blank  despair. 

Discouraged,  v\  et,  and  weary  oft, 

Cold,  shivering-  to  their  bed  they  crept ; 

But  still  all  night  that  Angel  bright 
Stood  by  to  guard  them  as  they  slept. 

And  these  poor  boys  would  sleep  as  well 
As  rich  man  on  thair  bads  of  do  vn, 

And  wake  up  with  a  lia:hter  heart, 

Than  many  a  king  who  wears  a  crown. 

But  winte];time  came  on  apace,. 

And  colder  still  the  weather  grew. 
And  when  thev^  left  the  street  at  night, 

Their  clothes  were  often  wet  quite  through 

Their  coats  were  almost  vv  orn  to  rags, 
Their  bare  feet  rested  on  tne  stones ; 
But  still  they  always  went  to  church, 
■    And  to  the  school  on  afternoons. 
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And  never  joined  with  wicked  boys. 
And  never  stopped  away  to  play, 

But  tried  to  do  their  very  best, 
And  swept  the  crossing  every  day. 

One  day  a  boy  came  up,  and  said  : 
"  I  know  a  dodge  worth  two  of  that ; 

Just  take  to  picking  pockets,  lad. 
And  don't  hold  out  that  hat." 

"What,  steal !  "  said  little  Christopher, 
"  Our  dodge  is  twice  as  good  as  that, 

We  earn  our  bread  like  honest  folks  ;  " 
And  so  he  answered,  tit  for  tat. 

"Well,  that 's  your  own  look  out,  of  course  ; 

For  my  part,  I  don't  see  the  fun 
Of  starvini^-  at  this  crossing  here, 

When  money  is  so  easy  won." 

"How^  do  you  manage  that  ?"  said  John. 

"  Oh  !  come  with  us,  we  '11  have  you  taught 
You  've  but  a  trick  or  two  to  learn, 

To  grip  the  things,  and  not  be  caught." 

''But  if  you  should  be  caught  ?  "  said  John, 
"The  end  of  that  would  spoil  3'our  fun." 

"  Oh  !  we  know  how  to  manage  that ; 
Come  on  !  I  '11  show  you  how^  'tis  done." 

''What  do  you  get  to  eat  ?  "  said  John, 
Who  pondered  on  these  boasting  words. 

*' What  get  to  eat !— just  what  we  choose— 
We  eat  and  drink  away  like  lords. 
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"Now,  what  d 'ye  say  ?  Make  up  your  mind  ; 

I  'm  waited  for,  and  must  be  gone, 
We^'ve  pretty  work  to-day  on  hand." 

"Well,  I  shan't  help  to-day,"  said  John. 

The  more  fool  you  ! ' '  replied  the  boy. 
And  went  off  whistling  down  the  street ; 
And  black  as  night,  a  wicked  sprite 
Went  after  him  with  rapid  feet. 

John  went  back  slowly  to  his  place. 
And  grumbling  to  himself,  he  said  : 

' '  I  half  repent  I  did  not  go. 
It  is  so  hard  to  earn  one's  bread. 

' '  I  dare  say  he  gets  in  a  day 

As  much  as  we  earn  in  a  week  ; 
I  wish  I  'd  gone. "     John  muttered  this  ; 

To  Christopher  he  did  not  speak. 

At  night,  as  he  went  sauntering  home, 
He  loitered  round  a  pastry-coak's. 

Till  Christy  called  :  "John,  come  along, 
You  '11  eat  the  cakes  up  with  your  looks  !  " 

"Well,  Chris.  I  say  'tis  very  hard. 
We  never  have  good  things  to  eat ; 

I  'm  tired  of  eating  just  that  bread, 
I  long  for  something  nice  and  sweet. 


)  > 


"They  do  look  nice,"  said  httle  Chris, 
And  lingered  near  with  hankering  eyes  : 

"Which  would  you  have,  Joha,  if  you  could  ? 
I  'd  have  those  jolly  Christmas  pies." 
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John  answered  in  a  grumbling  tone  ; 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  know,  so  let  'em  be  ; 
Some  boys  do  get  nice  things  to  eat, 

Not  honest  boys,  hke  you  and  me." 

"Well,  never  mind,"  said  Httle  Chris, 
"You  're  out  of  sorts  this  evening,  John  ; 

We  '11  both  be  rich,  maybe,  some  day. 
And  then  we  '11  eat  'em  up  like  fun." 

' '  No  chance  of  that  for  us, ' '  said  John, 
' '  Our  feet  are  now  upon  the  stones  ; 

We  can't  earn  food  and  clothing  too. 
And  you  are  only  skin  and  bones." 

"  'Tis  hard  to  work  and  not  to  eat ; 

But  John,  you  would  not  do  what's  bad  ?  " 
"  No  ;  I  don't  mean  to  steal— not  I ; 

But  when  thieves  feast,  it  makes  one  mad," 

And  so  John  grumbled  day  by  day, 
And  longed  for  something  to  eat. 

And  sometimes  looked  out  for  the  boy 
Who  went  off  whistling  down  the  street. 

And  oh  !  indeed,  'twas  very  hard. 
When  tired,  hungry,  cold,  and  wet. 

To  pass  by  all  the  eatinQ:-shops 

That  looked  so  tempting  in  the  street : 

To  see  the  people  going  in 

To  buy- the  puddings,  cakes,  and  pies. 
Whilst  they  could  only  stand  outside. 

And  look  at  them  with  longing  eyes. 
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'T  was  hard  to  see  the  smoking  meat, 
And  smell  vapours  floating  around 

Of  roastinof  joints,  and  savoury  steaks, 
From  steaming  kitchens  under  ground. 

And  sometimes  little  Christy  cried, 
When  limping  on  with  chilblain'd  toes, 

He  saw  fine  windows  full  of  boots. 
And  children's  shoes  in  shining  rows. 

But  still  he  never  would  complain. 
And  sometimes  said,  if  John  was  sad  : 

''We  got  on  bravely  yesterday, 
Why  should  you  take  to  moping,  lad  ? 

"But,  John,  I  think  if  you  and  I 
Were  rich,  as  these  great  people  are, 

We  'd  just  look  out  for  orphan  boys. 

And  give  them  nice  warm  clothes  to  wear. 

''Just  so,"  said  John,  ''and  we  would  give 
Poor  little  sweepers  in  the  street 

A  famous  lot  of  bright  pennies. 
To  buy  them  something  good  to  eat. 

"They'd  never  miss  the  little  things 
That  would  make  kings  of  me  and  you  ; 

I  wish  that  w^e  w-ere  rich  men,  Chris, 
We  'd  show  'em  what  rich  men  should  do 
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Third  Part. 

One  night,  between  the  dark  and  light, 
As  they  were  uoing  down  a  lane, 

And  Christopher,  with  bleeding  feet. 
Was  slowly  hobbling  on  with  pain. 

John  saw  some  shoes,  outside  a  door, — 

''They  '11  just  keep  my  poor  Christy  warm  ! '' 

And  quick  as  thought,  he  snatched  them  up, 
And  tucked  them  underneath  his  arm. 

Then  pale  as  ashes  grew  his  face. 

And  sudden  fears  rushed  on  his  mind, 

He  hurried  on  with  quicker  pace. 
Lest  some  one  should  be  close  behind. 

.''Do  stop  a  bit,"  his  brother  cried, 
"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  John  ;  " 

John  darted  round  a  frightened  look. 
And  from  a  walk  began  to  run. 

He  thought  he  heard  the  cry  of  "Thief," 
And  swifter  down  the  street  he  fled  ; 

And  black  as  ni^ht,  a  wicked  sprite, 
With  rapid  feet,  behind  him  sped. 

The  cry  of  "Thief"  was  in  his  ears. 
Through  all  the  bustle  and  the  din  ; 

And  when  he  reached  the  lodging-house, 
The  wicked  spirit  followed  in. 
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He  sat  down  pale,  and  out  of  breath. 
And  locked  the  door  into  the  street, 

And  trembled  when  he  only  heard 
The  sound  of  Httle  Christy's  feet. 

''There,  Christy,  boy— there's  shoes  for  you, 
And  now  you  '11  cut  away  like  fun  ; 

Come,  let  us  see  how  well  they  fit- 
Just  give  a  tug,  and  they  '11  be  on." 

Then  Christopher  did  laugh  outright, 
''Hurra  !  hurra  !— now  I  am  shod  : 

But  John,  where  did  you  get  the  shoes  ?  * ' 
John  put  him  off,  and  gave  a  nod: 

The  little  boy  was  tired  out, 

And  quickly  to  his  bed  he  crept. 

And  knew^  not  that  a  wicked  sprite 
Scowled  on  his  brother  as  he  slept. 

John  could  not  rest ;  the  faintest  noise 
Made  all  the  flesh  upon  him  creep  ; 

He  turned,  and  turned,  and  turned  again, 
But  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep. 

He  strained  his  ears  to  catch  the  sound 
Of  footsteps  in  the  silent  night.    ~ 

And  when  they  came  close  by  the  door, 
His  hair  almost  rose  up  with  fright. 

At  last  his  fear  becam.e  so  great. 
That  in  a  cold  damp  sweat  he  lay. 

And  then  the  thought  came  in  his  mind. 
That  he  had  better  try  and  pray. 
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"They  tell  us  at  the  Sunday  school 
That  we  must  beg  to  be  forgiven  : 

My  mother  used  to  say  the  same. 
Before  she  went  away  to  Heaven. 

''I  wish  I  'd  let  the  shoes  alone  ; 

I  wonder  what  I  'd  better  do  ! 
If  I  should  take  them  back  again. 

Poor  Christy  would  not  have  a'shoe. 

"Though  I  don't  think  he  'd  care  for  that 

For  he  's  a  better  boy  than  I, 
And  he  would  sooner  starve  to  death 

Than  steal  a  thing  or  tell  a  lie, 

"Are  you  asleep,  Chris  ?  Can't  you  wake  ? 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  bad  ; 
I  've  counted  all  the  hours  to-night '; 

I  say,  Chris,  can't  you  wake  up,  lad  ?" 

Just  then  the  child  screamed  in  his  sleep 
^^  And  started  upright  in  his  bed  : 
"Are  you  there,  John  ?  Who  's  in  the  room  *? 
Oh,  John  I  I  dreamt  that  you  were  dead. 

"I'm  glad  enough  that  I  woke  up. 

^I  'm  glad  you  're  all  alive  and  well  ; 
I  'd  such  an  ugly  dream— I  saw 
The  Devil  taking  you  to  Hell," 

"And  so  he  will,  if  I  don't  mind. 
As  far  as  that,  your  dream  is  right  • 

And  as  to  to  going  off  to  Hell, 

I  think  I  've  been  in  Hell  all  night," 
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''What  have  you  done  ?"  —  "  Why,  stole  some 
shoes, 

That  very  pair  I  gave  to  you  ; 
But  I  can't  rest  about  it,  Chris, 

I  want  to  know  what  we  shall  do." 

' '  Why,  take  them  back,  of  course, ' '  said  Chris, 
"And  put  them  where  they  were  before  ; 

Let's  go  at  once."— ''No,  stop,"  said  John, 
"The  clock  has  only  just  struck  four. 

"There  's  no  one  stirring  in  the  street. 
The  shops  will  not  be  opened  yet. 

And  we  should  have  to  wait  about 
For  hours  in  the  cold  and  wet. 

"And now,  that  I 've  made  up  my  mind, 
I  don't  feel  half  so  much  afraid." 

Then  took  to  flight  that  evil  sprite, 
And  John  lay  down  his  weary  head. 

At  six  o'clock  the  boys  went  out, 
The  snow  was  falling  in  the  street. 

And  through  the  bitter  morning  air 
They  ran  along  with  naked  feet. 

They  watched  the  busy  town  wake  up, 

Undoing  shutter,  bolt,  and  bar  ; 
But  full  two  hours  they  walked  about 

Before  that  door  was  set  ajar. 

John  quickly  slipped  the  shoes  inside, 
And  then  as  quickly  walked  away. 

And  with  a  hghter  heart  he  went 
To  face  the  labors  of  the  day. 
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Fast  fell  the  feathery,  floating  snow, 
In  whirling  currents  driven  round. 

Or  fluttered  down  in  silent  showers 
Of  fleecy  flakes  upon  the  ground. 

With  broom  in  hand,  and  shiverintf  hmbs, 
The  little  sweepers  bravely  stood. 

And  faced  the  cutting,  northeast  wind, 
That  seemed  to  chill  their  very  blood. 

A  lady,  in  a  house  close  by. 
Who  often  watched  the  little  boys. 

Heard  many  times,  that  stormy  day, 
A  deep  cough   mingling  with  the  noise. 

She  rose  up  from  her  blazin-j-  fire. 
And  from  the  window  looked  about, 

And  hard  at  work  amongst  the  snow, 
She  spied  the  ragged  sweepers  out. 

''Do,  Geraldine,  look  here,''  she  said, 

"How  thin  that  youngest  boy  has  grown  ; 

Poor  httle  wretch  I  — how  cold  he  looks. 
He  's  Httle  more  than  skin  and  bone." 

"Poor  little  boy  !  "  said  Geraldine, 

' '  I  never  saw  a  paler  face  : 
I  think  they  must  be  honest  boys, 

They  keep  so  constant  to  their  place. 

''There  's  Frank  and  Freddy's  worn-out  shoes 
I  think  would  fit  them  very  well." 

"Perhaps they  would  ;  I  '11  have  them  brought, 
My  dear,  if  you  will  ring  the  bell. 
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And  there  's  your  brothers'  old  Rreat  coats. 

They  '11  never  put  them  on  again  ; 
But  they  would  keep  these  children  warm 

In  many  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain," 

"  And  give  them  something-  nice  to  eat ; 

I  don't  mean  dry  old  crusts  of  bread, 
But  ofood  mince-pie,"  said  Geraldine, 

"You  known  we  have  a  plenty  made." 

"Well,  do  so,  if  you  Kke,  my  dear." 
"  Oh  !  thank  you  ;  they  shall  have  some  pies. ' ' 

Poor  John,  and  little  Christopher, 
They  hardly  could  believe  their  eyes. 

They  took  the  clothes,  and  nice  mince-pies, 
They  bowed  and  thanked,  and  bowed  again. 

Then  scampered  down  the  splashy  streets. 
And  reached  their  own  dull,  dirty  lane. 

And  there  they  fitted  on  the  coats. 
And  turned  the  pockets  inside  out, 

Stuck  up  the  collars  round  their  ears. 
Put  on  the  shoes,  and  marched  about. 

They  rubbed  their  hands  and  laughed  amain, 

And  twisted  one  another  round, 
And  then  John  turned  a  somerset. 

And  cleared  the  bedstead  with  a  bound. 

* '  But  now  for  these  fine  Christmas  pies, ' ' 
He  said,  and  smacked  his  lips  with  glee, 

"They  're  just  the  things  you  wanted,  Chris, 
There  's  two  for  you  and  two  for  me. 
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* '  We  never  had  such  luck  before, 
We  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. ' ' 

,,  I  think  'twas  mother's  Angel,  John, 
Who  had  that  order  from  the  King." 

''You  don't  mean  that  in  earnest,  Chris  ?" 
"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Chris,  "  I'm  sure  I  do. 

I  say,  John,  if  we  die  to-night, 

Should  we  both  go  to  Heaven,  too  ?  " 

*' V/ell,  Christopher,  last  night  I  thought 

I  should  be  sure  to  go  to  Hell ; 
What  sort  of  place  that's  like  to  be, 

I  've  now  a  notion  I  could  tell; 

''  I  'm  pretty  sure  if  I  had  died 
Last  night  without  my  sins  forgiven. 

I  'd  not  a  single  chance  to  go 
To  be  with  mother,  up  in  Heaven, 

*'  I  wish  I  'd  never  touched  the  shoes  ; 

To  steal  is  such  a  shameful  sin. 
And  though  they  're  taken  back  again, 

I  don't  feel  yet  all  riuht  within. 

*'It  was  so  bad,  to  go  and  steal ! 

Four  months  to-day  you  know  she  died  : 
And  though  we  've  fared  quite  hard  enough, 

Our  wants  have  mostly  been  supplied. 

'  *  Some  boys,  we  know,  have  had  no  bed, 
A  deal  worse  off  than  you  and  I, 

For  we  have  always  had  some  bread. 
And  just  a  place  where  we  could  lie. 
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*'And  now  we've  grot  some  clothes  to  wear, 
And  days  will  soon  be  getting  long, 

And  then,  old  boy,  we  '11  shortly  see 
You  picking  up,  and  getting  strong." 

*'I  don't  know,  John— I  fancy  not, 
I  sometimes  think  I  'm  going  to  die . 

I  dream  so  much  about  the  place 
Where  mother  went— I  don't  known  why. 

**  Except,  maybe,  I  'm  going  too  : 
I  saw  one  night,  John,  in  a  doze. 

That  Angel  that  my  mother  saw, 
With  snowy  wings  and  shi;;ing  clothes. 

"He  looked  at  me,  and  then  he  smiled 
And  said  :  '  Your  time  will  soon  be  come  ; 

Be  patient,  little  Christopher, 
You  're  going  to  a  better  home.' 

*' You  know  last  Sunday  at  the  school, 

The  lady  told  us  how  to  pray, 
And  said,  'that  Jesus  Christ  had  come 

To  die,  and  take  our  sins  away.' 

*' And  so  I  begged  He  'd  take  all  mine. 

And  Johnny,  I  beheve  He  will ; 
And  now  I  should  not  mind  to  die, 

If  we  could  be  together  still," 

"Oh  I  Christv,  bov,  you  must  not  die  : 
What  should  I  do  without  you  here  ? 

Oh  !  do  get  well— you  must  net  well," 
And  John  brushed  off  a  starting  tear. 
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The  winter  passed,  and  springtime  came, 
And  summer's  days  ^rew  warm- and  long  ; 

But  Christy  weaker  grew, 
And  soon  could  hardly  creep  along. 

And  then  he  stopped  all  day  at  home, 
And  soon  he  hardly  left  his  bed. 

And  John  was  forced  t )  leave  him  there 
To  earn  for  both  their  daily  bread. 

Sometimes  the  lady  at  the  house 
Gave  John  some  little  jobs  to  do, 

And  when  she  found  he  did  them  well, 
She  sent  him  on  her  errands,  too. 

And  now  when  Chist  »p'fier  was  ill, 
And  John  was  leaving  for  the  night, 

She  gave  him  little  dainty  things. 
To  please  his  brother's  appetite. 

The  woman  at  the  baker's  shop 
Had  always  been  a  faithful  friend. 

And  often  came  to  see  the  child. 
And  stayed  awhile  to  wash  and  mend. 

The  lady  at  the  Sunday  school 
Found  '  ut  the  little  orphans'  home. 

And  she  would  come  and  read  to  Chris, 
And  he  was  glad  to  see  her  come. 

She  talked  about  the  heavenly  King, 
And  she  would  kneel  and  softly  pray  ; 

And  thus  he  lingered  on  awhile. 
Still  getting  w^eaker  day  by  day. 
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'Twas  on  a  sultiy  summer's  night, 
When  heav3^  lay  the  stiflin.>-  air, 

As  John  was  dropping  off  to  sleep, 
He  heard  a  softly  whispered  prayer. 

He  knew  't  was  Chris,  and  did  not  stir. 
And  then  he  heard  a  gentle  sigh  ; 

It  was  the  dear  boy's  happy  soul. 
Escaping  to  its  home  on  high. 

He  left  behind  his  wasted  form. 
He  rose  above  the  toiling  folk, 

Above  the  cross  upon  St.  Paul's, 
Above  the  fog,  above  the  smoke. 

And  higher,  higher,  up  he  went, 
Until  he  reached  the  golden  gate, 

Where  night  and  day,  in  shining  bands, 
The  holy  angels  watch  and  v^ait. 

And  he  went  in,  and  saw  the  King, 
The  Saviour,  who  for  him  had  died. 

And  found  once  more  his  mother  dear  ; 
And  little  Chris  was  satisfied. 

And  there  they  both  to'^ether  wait, 
Till  John  shall  reach  that  nappy  home, 

And  often  from  the  golden  gate, 

They  watched  in  hopes  to  see  him  come. 

But  John  had  many  years  to  live, 
For  he  had  useful  work  to  do. 

And  he  grew  up  an  honest  man, 
A  sober  man,  and  Christian  too. 
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His  friend,  the  lady  at  the  house, 
When  little  Chris  was  dead  and  gone, 

Bound  John  apprentice  to  a  trade, 
And  so  he  did  not  feel  alone. 

And  that  bri^iht  Minister  of  Love, 
Appointed  by  the  Saviour,  King, 

To  guard  ttiose  orphan  boys  on  earth, 
And  then  to  heavenly  glory  bring, 

Still  walked  with  John  his  journey  through. 
And  tnough  unseen  was  ever  nigh, 

Nor  left  him  till  his  work  was  done. 
And  then  went  up  with  him  on  high. 

And  there,  in  everlasting  joy, 
The  mother  and  the  brothers  meet 

To  part  no  more,  and  weep  no  more, 
Nor  dwell  in  that  dark,  dirty  street. 

To  toil  no  more  with  bleeding  feet. 
Nor  hun-;ering  lon^c  for  something  nice  ; 

For  taey  are  clot  led  as  an  i^  els  are. 
And  eat  the  fruits  of  Paradise. 

No  more  the  cold  s  all  freeze  their  limbs. 
Nor  darkness  chill  their  dreary  night.; 

It  is  eternal  summer  there. 
And  all  the  blessed  rest  in  light. 

And  there,  v\  ith  thousand  thousands  souls. 
All  saved  from  sorrow,  fear,  and  shame, 

They  join  to  sin.^  tne  happy  song 
Of  praise  to  God.  and  to  the  Lamb. 
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The  Children's  Home  in  connection  with  the 
Berachah  Home  is  caring  for  numbers  of 
little  unfortunate  children  who  are  thrown 
upon  the  world  with  none  to  care  for  or 
protect  them. 

As  you  read  the  beautiful  poem  in  this 
book,  doubtless  tears  came  to  your  eyes,  and 
you  wished  you  could  have  helped  brave 
little  Christopher  and  Johnnie. 

There  are  some  just  as  noble  hearted,  brave 
little  fellows  making  the-fight  for  life  to-day 
as  there  ever  has  been. 

The  Children's  Home  is  supported  by  free 
will  offerings.  Do  you  wish  to  help  this  work  ? 
If  so  send  an  offering  for  the  children  to 
J.    T.   Upchurcb,     Arlington,  Texas. 
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I  Traps  for  Girls 

'  The '  whole    United   States   are    being   stifred 

*  ov^r  the  gig-antic  white  slave  traffic,  and  perhaps 
i  you  have  wondered  about  this  subject  many 
f  times.     Maybe  you  have  a  girl  that  is  old  enough 

•  to  need  protection,  and  "Traps  fdr  Girls  and 
1  Those  who  Set  Them,"  by  J.  T.  Upchurch,  will 
f  tell  you  some  of  th^  traps  the  procurers  use  to 

•  ensnare  young  girls  mto  a  life  of  sin  and  shame. 
I  The  book  has  met  with  rapid  sales  and  has  won 
f  approval  from  its  readers,  is  now  in  its  thirty- 
4  seventh  thousand. 

1  Good,  wholesome,  and  chaste  language  is  used. 

f  Write  for  it  how  before  you  forget  it. 

*  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

j  J.  T.  Upchurch, 

f  Drawer  2.  Arlington,  Texas. 
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